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From Taii’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
LETTEL TO THE DEAF. 
BY TLARRIET MARTINEAU,. 





My Dear Companions: 

The deatness under which | have now for some 
vears past suffered, has become, from being an almost 
intolerable grievance, so much less of one to myself 
and my friends, than such a deprivation usually is, that 1 
have oftea of late longed to communicate with my fel- 
low-sufferers, in the hope of benefiting by my expe- 
rience, sone to whom the discipline is newer than to 
inyseltie a 

‘T have for some time done what I could in private 
conversation; but it never occurred to me to print what 
L had to say, ull it was lately not only suggested to me, 
but urged upon me asa duty. I adopt this method as 
the only means ‘of reaching you all; and I am writing 
with the freedom which [ should use in a private letter 
to each of you. It does net matter what may be thought 
of any thing [ now say, or of my saying it in this man- 
ner, by those who do not belong to our fraternity. I 
write merely for those who are deeply concerned in the 
subject of my letter. The time may come when I shall 
tell the public some of our secrets, for other purposes 
than those which are now before me. At present T 
address only you; and as there is no need for us to tell 
our secrets to one anothcr, there may be little here to 
interest any but ourselyes. I am afraid I have nothing 
to offer to those of you who have been deaf from early 
childhood. Your case is very different from mine, as 
[ have reason to know from my intimacy with a friend 
who became denf at five years old. Before I was so 
myself, | had so prodigious a respect for this lady, (which 
she weil deserves, ) that if she could have heard the light. 
est whisper in which a timid girl ever spoke, I should 
not have dared to address her. Circumstances directed 
her attention towards me, and she began a correspon- 
dence, by letter, which flattered me, and gave me cour- 
age to converse with her when we met, and our ac- 
quaintance grew into an intimacy which enabled me at 
last to take a very bold step; to send her a sonnet in al- 
lnsion to our common infirmity: my deafness being then 
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new, and the uppermost thing in my mind day and night. 
I was surprised and mortified at her not seeming to en- 
ter into what [ had no doubt in the world must touch 
her very nearly; but I soon understood the reason.— 
When we came to compare our experiences, we were 
amused to find how differently we felt, acd had always 
felt, about our privation. Neither of us, I believe, much 
envies the other, though neither of us pretends to strike 
the balance of evil. She has suffered the most priva- 
tion, and [ the most pain. 

Nothing can be more different than the two cases 
necessarily are. Nine-tenths of my miseries arose 
from false shame; and, instead of that false shame, the 
early leaf entertain themselves with a sort of pride of 
singularity, and usually contrive to make heir account 
of this, as of other infirmities, by obtaining privileges 
aud indulgeucies, for which they care much more than 
for advantages which they have never kaown aud can- 
not appreciate. My friend and I have principles, ma. 


jor and minor, on which our methods of managing out 


infirmity are founded; but some of the minor prinei- 
les, and all the methods, are as different as might be 
expected from the diversity of the experience which 
has given rise to them. Nothing can be better for her 
than her own management, and, of course, I think the 
same of my own for myself, or I should change it.— 
Sefore I dismiss this lady, I must mention that I am 
acquainted with several deaf ladies; so that no one but 
herself and our two families can know whom I have 
been referring to. 

I am afraid some of you will be rather surprised at’ 
the mention of plans, and methods, and mavagement,— 
for, alas! we are but too apt to shrink from regularly 
taking in hand ourown case. We are left to our own 
weakness in this respect. We can have but little help— 
and we usually have none, but much hinderance. I do 
not mean by this, to find any fault with our neighbours. 
I have met with too much sympathy, (as far as sy mpa- 
thy is possible,) with too much care, and generosity, 
and tenderness, to have the least inclination to complain 
of any body connected with me. I only mean that this 
very tenderness is hurtful to us, in as far as it encoura- 
ges us to evade our enemy, instead of grappling with it; 
to forget our infirmity from hour to hour, if we can, and 
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to get over the present occasion somehow, without 
thinking of the next. This would be considered a 
strauge way of meeting any other kind of evil; and its 
couscquences i our cause are most deplorable. If we 
see th t the partially deaf are often unscrupulous about 
truth, iuquisitive, irritable, or morose, suspicious, low- 

spirited, or ilj-imaunered, it is owing to this, It is im- 
possible for us tu deny that if principles are ever necd- 
ed, if methods are ever of use as supports and guides, it 
must be in a case where cach of us stands alone in the 
midst of temptations and irritations. which beset us ev- 
ery hour, and against which no defence of habit has 
been set up, and no~bond of companionship can strength- 
en us. What these temptations and irritations are, we 
all know:--the almost impossibility of not seeming to 
hear when we do not,—the persuasion that people are 


Waking advantage of us in what they say,—that they 


are discussing us, or laughing at us, —that they do not 
care for us as long as they are merry,—that the friend 
who takes the paius to talk to us might make us less 
conspicuous if he would,—the vehement desire that we 
might be let alone, and the sense of neglect if too long 
let alone; all these, absurd and wicked fancies as they 
are seen to be when fairly set down, have beset us all 
in our time; have they not? For my own part, though 
I am never troubled with them now, I have so vivid a 
remembrance of them all, that 1 believe a thousand 
vears would not weaken the impression. Surely that 
degree of suffering which lashes us into a temporary 
misanthropy when our neighbours are happiest, which 
makes us fly to our chambers, and lock ourselves in, to 
hide the buraing tears which spring at the milth of 
those we Jove best, which seduces us into falsehood or 
thanklessness to God and man, is enough to justify and 
require the most careful fixing of principles, and fram- 
ing of methods. We might as well let our hearts and 
minds—our happiness—take their chance without dis- 
cipline in all eases whatever, as neglect our own dis- 
cipline in this. 

The first thing to be done is to fix upon our principle. 
This is easy enough. ‘To give the least possible pain 
to others is the right principle: how to apply it re- 
quires more consideration. Let me just observe that 
we are more inexcusable in forsaking our principle 
here thaa in any other case, and than the generality of 
people are in the generality of cases. Principles are 
usually forsaken from being forgotten,—from the occa- 
sion for them not being perceived. We have no such 
excuse Waile beginning to act upon our principle. We 

cannot forget, —we cannot fail to perceive the occasion, 
for five minutes together, that we spend in society. By 
the time that we become suflic tently at ease to be care- 
less, habit may, if we choose, have grown up to sup- 
port our principle, and we may be safe. 

Our principle requires thatewe should boldly review 
our case, and calmly determine for ourselves what we 
will give up, and what struggle to retain. It is a mi- 
serable thing to get on without a plan from day to day, 
nervously watching whether our infirmity lessens or in- 
creases, or choosiug to take for granted that we shall 
be rid of it; or hopelessly and indolently giving up ev- 
ery thing but a few selfish gratifications, or weakly re- 
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fusing to resign what we can no longer enjoy. We must 
ascertain the probability for the future, if we can find 
physicians humane enough to tell us the truth: and 
where it cannot be ascertained, we must not delay ma- 
king provision for the present. The greatest difficulty 
here arises from the mistaken kindness of friends. The 
physician had rather not say, as mine said to me, “i 
consider yours a bad case.”’ ‘The parent entreats to be 
questioned about any thing that passes; brothers and 
sisters wish that music should be kept up; and, what is 
remarkable, every body has a vast dei! of advice to 
give, if the subject be fairly mentioned; though every 
body helps, by false tenderness, to make the subject too 
sacred an one to be touched upon. We suticrers are the 
persons to put an end to all this delusion and misman- 
agement. Advice must go for nothing with us in a 
case where nobody is qualified to advise. We musi 
cross-question our physician, and hold him to it till he 
has told us all. We must destroy the sacreduess of the 
subject by speaking of it ourse lves, not perpetually and 
sentimentally, but, when occasion arises, boldly, cheer- 
fully, and as aplain matter of fact. When every bod 
about us gets to treat it as a matter of fact, our dail, 
difficulties are almost gone; and when we have to do 
with strangers, the simple, cheerful declaration, “I am 
very deaf,’ removes almost every trouble. Whether 
there was ever as much reluctance to acknowledge de- 
fective sight as there 1s now defective hearing,—wheth- 
er the mention of spectacles was ever as hateful as that 
of a trumpet is now, I do not know; but I was full as 
much grieved as amused lately at yhat was said to me 
ina shop where I went to try afew kind of trumpet: 
“[ assure you, Ma’am,” said — shopkeeper, “I dread 
to sce a deaf person come into my shop. They all ex- 
pect me to fiud some little thing that they may put into 
their cars, that will make them hear every thing, withou 
any body finding out what is the matter with them.” 

Ww ell, what must be given up, and what may be 
struggled for! 

The first thing which we are disposed to give up is 
the very last which we ought to relinquish—society. 
How many good reasons we are apt to see,—are we 
not?—why we should not dine out; why itis absurd to 
go into an evening, party; why we ought to be allowed 
to remain quiet up-stairs while visiters are below!—- 
This will not do. Social communication must be kept 
up through allits pains, for the sake of our friends as 
well as for our owa. It can never be for the interest 
of our friends that we should grow selfish, or absorbed 
in what docs not concern our day and generation, or ner- 
vous, dependaut, and helpless in common affairs. ‘The 
less uble we become to pick up tidings of man and cir- 
cumstance, the more diligently we must go in search of 
the information. The more our sympathies are in dan- 
ger of contraction, the more must we put ourselves in 
the way of being interested by what is happening all 
about us. Society is the very last thing to be given up: 
but it must be sought (and I say it with deep sympathy 
for those of you to whom the effort is new) under a bond- 
age of self-denial, which annihilates for a time almost 
all the pleasure. Whatever may be our fate,—whether 





we may be set down at the end of a half circle, where 
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nobody comes to pee us, or whether we may be 
placed beside a lady Who cannot speak above her breath, 
or a gentleman w ho shouts till e very body turns to see 
what is the matter; whether one well-meanin ¢ friend 
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savs across the room in our behalf, “do tell that joke * 


over again to ——,” and all look to see how we laugh 
when they have done; or another kind persoa 
“how L wish you could hear that song,”’—or “that h: inp 


in the next a “those sweet nightingales,” if 


we happen to be out of doors,—whether any or all 
these domgs rath sayings befall us, we must bravely go 


on taking our place i iu society, 

Takiig our piace, Lsay. Whatis our place? It is 
difficult to decide. Certainly, not that of chief taiker 
any more than that of chief listener. We must make 
up our minds for « time to hold the place that we may 
chance to be put into,—to de pe md on the tact and kind- 
ness ot those nearus. ‘This is not very pleasant; but 
if we submit to it for a while, we cannot boast 
much of our humiltiy, nor of our patience. We must 
submit to ily tsiguificant, and sometimes ridi- 
culous. Do not be dismayed, dear companions. This 
necessity will net last long, and it is well wort h while 
git. ‘Those who have strength of mind to 
seck socicty under ths humiliation, and to keep their 
iempers through it, cannot long remain insignificant 
ihere. ‘They must rise to their proper place, if they 
do but abstain from pressing beyond it. It is astonish. 
ing how every thug brightens sooner or later. ‘The 

nightiageles aad the hi arp will be still out of the questior, 
’ wt they will be given up almost without pain, because 
it ts a settled matter to every body present that they are 
out of the question. Friends will have discovered that 
jokes are not the things to be repeated; and that which 
is repeated will be taken as coming in due course, and 
will at length cousist of all that is really worth hearing 
of whet has been said. 
out eceasionimg a nervous distortion in your counten- 
wnce; and it quite certain that if your temper have 
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frown. My friena’s hint put me on my guard. Lastead 
of twisting my fingers, I recalled my vow of patieuce, 
and this made me smile; and the world has been a dif- 
ferent place tome siuce. Some such little rule as turn- 
ing every sigh into a smile will help you over a multi. 
tude of difficulties, and save you, at length, the troubk 
of thinking about either smiling or sighing. 

[t has always been my rule never to ask what is go- 
ing forward; and the conse quence has well ce ompensa- 
ted all I had to go henge from the reprouches of kind 
friends, who were very anxious that [I should trouble 
them in ease il Way. Our pris ciple plaialy torbids the 
prac tice: and nothing can therefore justify it. “There 
is at first no templat on, tor we had then pu “es ‘r miss the 

sayings of the wise men of Greece, than obtain them 
by such means; but the practice once begun, there is 
no telling where it will stop. Have we not seen—it 
sickens me to thiuk of it—restless, inquisitive, deaf peo. 
ple, who will have every insignificant thing repeated to 


| them, to their own imcessant disappointment, and the 


Other people may laugh with. | 
_ ery day,” said a young friend to me, when | was stay- 


iood your trial, you will never pass aun evening with. | 


out meeting with some attention which will touch, some 
trank kindness which will elevate your feelings, and 
send you home wiser and happier than you came forth. 

This can ouly be, however, if you have stuod your 
trial well, if you bring an open temper and an open 
countenance. It is a mutter of wonder that we are ad- 
dressed so much as we are; and if, in addition to the 
difficulty of making u- near, we offer the disagreeable- 
ness of (not a constrained, that will be pitied, but) a 
frowning countenance, we may betake ourselves to the 
hooks of prints on the table, but may as well give up all 
hope of conversation. As a general rule, nothing can 
be worse than for people to think at all about their 
countenances; but in our case it is worth while for a 
lime, aud to a certain extent. I was kindly told, a few 
years ago, that many people wished to converse with 
me, but that [ looked as if I had rather not be spoken 
Weill I might; 
to check one bad habit, I had fallen into another. I had 
a trick of sighing, to cover which I used to twist my 
fingers almost out of joint, (and so do you, I dare say,) 
and the pain of tis process very naturally made me 


to. 


for [ then discovered that in trying | 


suffering of every body about them, whom they make, 
by their appeals, almost as ridiculous as themselves? | 
never could tolerate the idea of auy Wks Wins h to the 
condition of one of these. I felt, besides, that it was 
impossible for me to judge of what might fairly be ask- 
ed for, and what had better be let | theretore 
obstinately adhered to my rule; and I believe that no 
cue Whom I have met in any society (and | have seen a 
great deal) has been enabled to carry away more that Is 
valuable, or to enjoy it more thoroughly than myself. 
I was sure that | might trust to the kindness of my 
neighbours, if 1 was Lut careful not to vex and weary 
it; and my confidence has been fully justified. ‘Th 
duty extends to not looking as if you wanted to be a- 
mused, Your friends can have little satisfaction in 
your presence, if they believe that when you are not 
conversing you are no longer amused. “I wonder ev- 


pass. 


ing in a large well-filled country house, “what you de 
with yourself during our long dinners, when no one of 
us talks with you, because we have talked so much more 
comfortably on the lawn al! the moruing. i cannot 
think how you help going to sleep.”-—*l watch how 
you help the soup,” was my inconsiderate reply —I was 
not aware how incors derate, till I saw how she blush- 
ed every day after on taking up the ladle. I mentioned 
the soup only as a specimen of my occupation 3 during 
dinner. ‘There were also the sunset lights and shadows 
on the lawn to be watched, and the never-ceasing play 
of human countenances,—our grand resource when we 
have once gained ease enough to enjoy them at leisure. 
There were graceful and light. hearted girls, and there 
was an originality of action in the w hole family, which 
umused me from morning till night. The very appa- 
ratus of the table, and the various dexterities of the 
servants, are matters worth ob8erving when we have 
nothing else to do. Tnever yet found a dinner too long, 
whether or not my next neighbour might be disposed 
for a téte-a-téte—never, | mean, since the time when 
every social occupation was to me full of weariness and 
constraint. 
Another rule which I would recommend is always to 
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wait to be addressed, except in our own houses, where 
the exception must be made with our guests. Some, I 
know, adopt a contrary rule, for this reason, that if we 
ask a question to which we can anticipate the answer, 
the awkwardness of a failure at the outset is prevented. 
But my own feeling is against obliging any one to un- 
dertake the trouble of conversing with us. It is per- 
fectly easy to show, at the moment of being addressed, 
that we are socially disposed, and grateful for being 
made companions; and I, at least, feel the pleasure to 
be greater for its having been offered me. 

] think it best for us to give up also all undertakings 
and occupations ia which we cannot mark and check 
our own failures;—teaching any thing which requires 
ear, preaching, and lecturing, and music. I gave up 
music in opposition to much entreaty, some reproach, 
and strong secret inclination; because I knew that my 
friends would rather put up with a wrong bass in my 
playing, and false time in my singing, than deprive me 
of a resource. Our principle clearly forbids this kind 
of indulgence; therefore, however confident we may 
be of our musical ear, let us be quite sure that we shall 
never again be judges of our own music, or our own 
oratory, and avoid all wish of making others suffer 
needlessly by our privations. Listen to no persuasions, 
dear companions, if you are convinced that what I have 
said isright. No one can judge for you. Be thankful 
for the kind intentions of your friends; but propose to 
enjoy their private eloquence, instead of offering your 
own in public; and please yourselves with their music, 
as long as you can, without attempting to rival it.— 
These are matters in which we have a right to be ob- 
stinate, if we are sure of the principle we go upon; for 
we are certainly much better able to judge what will be 
for the happiness of our friends, in their common circum. 
stances, than they can be of ours,in our uuacommon ones. 

How much less pain there is in calmly estimating 
the enjoyments from which we must separate ourselves, 
of bravely saying, for once and for ever, “ Let them go,” 
than in feeling them waste and dwindle, till their very 
shadows escape from our grasp! With the best man- 
agement, there is quite cnough, for some of us, of this 
wasting and dwindling, when we find, at the close of 
each season, that we are finally parting with something, 
and at the beginning of cach that we have lost something 
since the last. We miss first the song of the skylark, 
und then the distant nightingale, and then one bird after 
another, till the loud thrush itself seems to have vanish- 
ed; and we go in the way of every twittering under the 
eaves, because we know that that will soon be silenced 
too. But I need not enlarge upon this to you. I only 
mean to point out the prudence of lessening this kind of 
pain to the utmost, by making a considerable effort at 

tirest; and the most calculating prudence becomes a 
virtue, When it is certain that as much must at best be 
gone through as will afflict our friends, and may possi- 
bly overpower ourselves, our temper and deportment, if 
not our principles and our affections. I do not know 
how sufficiently to enforce these sacrifices being made 
with frankness and simplicity; and nothing so much 
needs enforcing. If our friends were but aware how 
eruel an injury is the false delicacy which is so common, 





they would not encourage our false shame as they do. 
if they have known any thing of the boadage of ordinary 
false shame, they may imagine something of our sufler- 
ing in circumstances of irremediable singularity. In. 
stead of putting the singularity out of sight, they should 
lead us to acknowledge it in words, prepare for it in 
habits, and act upon it in social iatercourse. If they 
will not assist us here, we must do it for ourselves.— 
Our principle, again, requires this. ‘Thus only can we 
save others from being uneasy in our presence, and sad 
when they think of us. ‘That we can thus alone make 
ourselves sought and beloved is an inferior cousidera- 
tion, though an important one to us, to who.a warmth 
and kindliness are as peculiarly animating as sunshine 
tothe caged bird. ‘This frankness, simplicity and cheer- 
fulness can only grow out of a perfect acquiescence 1: 
our circumstances. Submission is not evough. Pride 
fails at the most critical moment. Nothing short of ac- 
quiescence will preserve the united consistency and 
cheerfulness of our acknowledgment of infirmity. Sub- 
mission will bemoan it while making it. Pride will put 
on indifference while making it. But hearty acquies- 
cence cannot fail to bring forth cheerfulness. ‘The thrill 
of delight which arises during the ready agreement to 
profit by pain—(emphatically the joy with which to 
stranger iutermeddleth)—must subside like all other 
emotions; but it does not depast without leaving the 
spirit lightened and cheered ;_ and every visitation leaves 
it in a more genial state than the last. 

And now, what may we struggle for? I dare say 
the words of the moralist lie as deep down in your 
hearts as in my own: “We must not repine, but we 
may lawfully struggle!” I go further, and say that we 
are bound to struggle, our principle requires it. We 
must struggle for whatever may be had, without en- 
croaching upon the comfort of others. With this limita- 
tion, we must hear all we can, for as long as we can. 
Yet how few of us will use the helps we might have! 
How seldom is a deaf person to be seen with a trumpet! 
I should have been diverted, if 1 had not been too much 
vexed, at the varicty of excuses that I have heard on 
this head since I have been much in society. ‘The 
trumpet makes the sound disagreeable ; or is of no use : 
or is not wanted in a noise, because we hear better in 
a noise; nor in quict, because we hear very fairly in 
quiet; or we think our friends do not like it; or we 
ourselves do not care for it, if it does not enable us tu 
hear general conversation; or—a hundred other rea- 
sous just as good. Now, dear friends, believe me, these 
are but excuses. I have tried them all in turn, and | 
know them to be so. ‘The sound soon becomes any 
thing but disagreeable; and the relief to the nerves, 
arising from the use cf such a help, is indescribable. 


None but the totally deaf can fail to find some kind of 


trumpet that will be of use to them, if they choose to 
look for it properly, and give it a fair trial. That it is 
not wanted in a noise is usually true; but we are sel- 
dom in a noise; and quiet is our greatest enemy (next 


‘to darkness, when the play of the countenance is lost 


tous). ‘To reject a téte-a-téte in comfort because the 
same means will not afford us the pleasure of genera! 
conversation, isnot very wise. Isit? As for the fancy. 
& 
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that our friends de not like it, it is a mistake, and a 
serious mistake. [| cau speak confidently of this. By 
means of galvanism (which I do not, from my own 
experience, recommend) | once nearly recovered my 
hearing for a few wecks. It was well worth while 
being in a sort of nervous fever during those weeks, 
and more deaf than ever afterwards, for the enlighten- 
ment which 1 gained during the interva] on various 
subjects, of which the one that concerns us now, is— 
the toil that our friends undergo on our account. ‘This 
is the last topic on which I should speak to you, but for 
the prevalent uawillinguess in our fraternity to use such 
helps as may case the lungs of all around them as much 
as their own nerves. Of course, my friends could not 
suddenly accommodate their speech to my improved 
hearing; and 1 was absolutely shocked when I found 
what efforts they had been making for my sake. I 
vowed that I would never again bestow an unkind 
thought on their natural mistakes, or be restive under 
their inapplicable instructions; and, as for carrying a 
trumpet, 1 Jiked it uo better than my brethren till then ; 
but now, if it would in any degree ease my friends that 
[ should wear a fuol’s cap and bells, I would do it.— 
Any of you who may have had this kind of experience, 
are, [ should think, using trumpets. I entreat those of 
you who have not been so made aware of your state, to 
take my word for what vou are obliging your friends to 
uidergo. You know tit we can be no judges of the de- 
gree of cffort necessary to make us hear. We might 
as well try to echo the skylark. I speak plainly, it 
may seem harshly; but I am sure you would thank me 
ere loug if 1 coujd persuade you to encounter this one 
struggle to make the most of your remnant of one of 
God’s prime blessings. 

Another struggle must be to seize or to make upportu- 
nities for preserving or rectifying our associations, as 
far as they are connected with the sense which is im- 
perfect. Hunger and thirst after all sounds that you 
can obtain, without trouble to others, and without distur- 
bing your own temper; and doit the more strenuously 
und cheerfully, the more reason you have to apprehend 
the increase of your infirmity. The natural desire to ob- 
tain as much pleasure as we can, while we can, would 
prompt us to this; but my appetite was much sharpened 
during the interval [ spoke of; as yours would be, if you 
had such an interval. 1 was dismayed to find, not only 
what absurd notions I had formed on some small points, 
but how materially sv:i:2 very important processes of 
association had been modified by failure of the sense of 
hearing. In consequence of the return and increase of 
the infirmity, I have now no distinct notion of what these 
intellectual faults are: but the certainty then impressed 
that they exist, has taught me more than one lesson. 
{ carry about with me the consciousness of an intellec- 
tual perversion which I can never remedy in this world, 
and of which neither I nor any one else can ascertain 
the extent, nor even the nature. This does not afflict 
ime, because it would be as unreasonable to wish it other- 
wise, as to pray for wings which should earry us up to 
the milky-way; but it has stimulated me to devise every 
possible means of checking and delaying the perversion. 
We ought all to do so; losing no opportunity of asso- 








ciating sounds with other objects of sense, and of catch- 
ing every breath of sound that passes us. We should 
note <treet cries; we should entice children to talk to 
us; we should linger in the neighborhood of barrel 
organs, and go out of our way to walk by « dashing 
stream. We cannot tell how much wisdom we may 
at last find ourselves to have gained, by running out 
among the trees, when the quick coming and going of 
the sunshine tells us that the winds are abroad. Some 
day will show us from how much folly the chirp of an 
infant’s voice may have saved us. I go so far as to 
recommend, certainly not any places of worship fo: 
purposes of experiment, but other scenes for public 
speaking, even when “the sough of words without 
the sense” is all that can be had. ‘The human voice 
is music, and carries sense, even then; and every tone 
is worth treasuring, when tones are likely to become 
scarce, or to cease. You will understand that it is 
only to those who can rule their own spirits that I re. 
commend such an exercise as this last. If you cannot 
bear to enjoy less than the people about you, and in a 
different manner; or if you neglect what you came for, 
in mourning what you have lost, you are better at home. 
Nothing is worth the sacrifice of your repose of mind. 

What else may we struggle for? For far more in the 
way of knowledge than I can now even iutimate. Iam 
not going to make out, as some would have me, that we 
lose nothing after all; that what we lose in one way we 
gain in another, and so on; pursuing a line of argument 
equally insulting to our own understandings, and to the 
wisdom and benignity of Him who framed that curious 
instrument, the ear, and strung the chords of its nerves, 
and keeps up the perpetual harmonies of the atmosphere 
for its gratification. ‘The ear was not made that men 
should be happier without it. To attempt to persuade 
you so would above all be folly. But, in some sense, 
there is a compensation to us, if we choose to accept it : 
and it is to improve this to the utmost that J would urge 
you and stimulate myself. We have some accomplish- 
ments which we may gratefully acknowledge, while 
the means by which we gain them must prevent our 
being proud of them. We are good physiognomists— 
good perceivers in every way, and have (if we are not 
idle) rather the advantage over others in the power o! 
abstract reasoning. ‘This union of two kinds of power, 
which in common cases are often cultivated at the ex- 
pense of each other, puts a considerable amount of ac 
curate knowledge within easier reach of us than of most 
other people. We must never forget what a vast quan- 
tity we must forego, but neither must we lose sight o! 
whatever is peculiarly within our power. We have 
more time, too, than any body else: more than the lazi 
est lordling, who does nothing but let his ears be filled 
with nonsense from morning til] night. ‘The very busi. 
est of our fraternity has, I should think, time every day 
for as much thought as is good for him, between the 
hours of rising and of rest. 

These advantages make it incumbent upon us to 
struggle for such compensation as is placed before us. 
We must set ourselves to gather knowledge from what. 
ever we see and touch, and to digest it into wisdom 
during the extra time which is our privilege. What the 
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sage gocs out into the field at eventide to seek, we can | 


have at table, or in the thronged streets at noon-day— 
opportunity for meditation, one of the chief means of 
wisdom. If to us the objects of sight are more vivid 
in their beauty, and more distinct in their suggestions 
than to others—if to us there is granted more leisure, 
and stronger inducement to study the movements of the 
mind within, from us may be expected a degree of cer- 
tain kinds of attainment, in which itis as much of a sin 
as a misfortune for us to be deficient. 

Finally, we, like all who are placed in uncommon cir- 
cumstances, are so situated thatour mental and morsel 
constitution can scarcely fail of being either very weak 
or very strong. 
and indolent in thought, there is little chance of our being 
much wiser than infants; whereas, if we are aeute and 
quick of observation (and for us there is no medium) and 
disposed for thought, nothing is likely to prevent our go- 
ing onto be wiser continually. Ta like manner, there 
is an awful alternative asto our morals. I{ we cannot 
stand our trial, we must become selfish in principle, sour 
in temper, gid disagreeable in manners. If we are 
“trong enetgh for our discipline, we cannot fail to come 
out of it with principles strengthened, affections expan- 
ded, temper under control, and manners graced by the 
permanent cheerfulness of a settled mind and a heart at 
ease. Ifyou can make this last your lot, you have little 
more to fear. If you have stood this proof, you can 
probably stand any which comes in the shape of atllic- 
tion. If you have brought vigor out of this conflict, you 
are not likely to be unnerved. If, in your enforced soli- 
tude, you have cultivated instead of losing your sym- 
pathies, you can scarcely afterwards grow selfish. — If, 
as your enjoyments were failing you, you have improv. 
ed your serenity, your cheerfulness will probably be 
beyond the reach of circumstances. The principal 
check which. must be put upon those happy anticipa- 
tions, is the fear that while the privation cannot be 


lessened, the pain of it may disappear too soon and too | 


entirely. lL now suffer little or no pain from my priva- 
tion (except at moments when comparisons are foreed 
upon me before | am ready for them); and I cannot 
help dreading a self-deception, to avoid which I would 
wladly endure over again all I have suffered. I had 


infinitely rather bear the perpetual sense of privation | 
than become unaware of any thing that is truc—of my | 


intellectual deficiencies, of my disqualifications for soci- 
ety, of my errors in matters of fact, and of the burdens 
which I necessarily impose on those who sarround me. 
My dependence for being reminded of these things is, 
not on those who ircur trouble and sacrifice for my 
sake, but on the few occasional mortifications which I 
still meet with, and which arealways welcomed for the 
sake of their office. We can never get beyond the ne- 
cessity of keeping in full view the worst and the best that 
can be made of our lot. The worst is, either to sink 
under the trial, or to be made callous by it. The best 


is, to be as wise as is possible under a great disability, 
and as happy as is possible under a great privation. © 
Believe me, with deep respect, 
Your affectionate sister, 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


March 16, 1834. 





If we are dull or slow of observation. | 





SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 4, 1835. 





Harriet Wartinean. 
If we were called upon to select the attitude in which 


ges, it should not be when with clear and discriminating 


a] 


Harriet Martineau should be sketched to grace our pa- 
r 


'reason she discusses the grave interests of a nation, nor 
when enchaining a listening circle she roves in the garden 
of literature from flower to flower, making us see their bloom 
and inhale their odour, nor when with sweet condescension 
| (or sympathy we should rather say,) she yields herself up to 
| the simple taste of childhood, nor even when utterly forget- 
ting self, she listens cheerfully to the stupid, and gently to 
the overbearing; but we 
her clear, patient eye and encouraging voice, she holds in- 
tercourse with the deaf who apply to her for information. A 
lovelier picture cannot well be shown than one thus imita- 
ting Him “who went about doing good.” 


would select the moment when with 


During her visit to Charleston she never slighted one such 
applicant. 
belle were wooirg her “ivory ear;” 


‘9 


It mattered rot whither the statesman or the 
when fcllow-sufferers 
came she turned to them. 

The “Letter to the Deaf’? is published in the Rose Bud 
| with Ler approbation, in the hope that its circulati@m may be 
‘beneficial. Its spirit will be instructive to all. 

The elastic tube used by Miss Martin 
ed of Mr. Camp, at Baltimore. 





au, may be procur- 
Price $10... They should 
be testeal by a deaf person, as they are not all perfect. 





Daniew K. Wurraker, Esq. has issued a Prospectus for 
a Southcrn Journal, to be issued monthly, under the auspices 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of this city. W: 
wish him success. 


Justice. 

The following letter was broughtto us recently by a co- 
loured woman to read for her, she being ignorant of its pur- 
port. On beimg apprised of the object, she sallied forth and 
| bought a black dress in honor of her grand-mother, who had 
‘been dead thirty years. 

“To : 
| The enclosed sum of twenty dollars is strictly due to 
| your grandmother Sylvia, but as she has long-since beei 
dead, it is conscientiously handed to you as nearest of kin. 
Not that there was ever any obligation given by the one who 
sends it, nor any direction to whom it should be given, but 
| doing to others as we would they should do to us, and know- 
|ing youto be the grandchild of the proper owner, it is sent 
| to you. A FRIEND TO JUSTICE.” 














en sta ge ———- 


Literary Notice. 

No Fiction. By Rev. A. Reed. 

The fact that this work has passed through eight editions 

in England is saying enough for its popularity. It belongs 

to the class of Mrs. Sherwood’s writings, and those who love 

to look into the religious workings of the heart, developed in 

not uninteresting incidents, will receive, pleasure in its pe- 
rusal. 

We a | through the politeness of Mr. Beile. 
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The Leaf-and-Siem-Basket. 


arrested in Philadelphia. 


| must form them into a table, and the painter must pain! 
A very ingenious counterfeiter.of Bank Notes has been | 


Washington Irving’s Jong expected work, founded upon 


his visit to the West in 1832, will shortly be published. 

A female has been tarred and ‘feathered in Onondaga 
county, N. Y. 

The “three miles of girls’ at Lowell have petitioned the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for a repeal of the License 
law. 

Six British paupers have been re-shipped at Boston for 
their native land. 

Steamboats have shortened the navigation from Havre to 
St. Petersburg, to seven days. 

Mr. Martinez, the admirable performer on the Guitar, is 
teaching that instrument in this city. 

A single steamboat contained the Duc de Leuchtenberg, 
his bride Donna Maria, and the heart of Don Pedro her father. 

Newspapers in Paris, obnoxious to the government, are 
constantly seized. 

A writer in the ‘Charleston Mercury’ pleads strongly 
against the introduction of Masquerade Balls. 

The yellow wash (powdered rhubarb) and dry lints are 
said to be very. successful in cases of burns. 

A lady travelled from Boston to ee to procure 
« pardon for the convicts recently condemfed to death for 
piracy. 

The Germans pun upon the name of Metternich, the cele- 
brated despotic minister of Austria, and call him Mitternacht 
fmidnight). 

The Legislature of Massachusetts have begun to substi- 
tute simple acknowledgments in the room of judicial oaths. 

The present King of England is in‘his 70th year; the 
(Jueen in her 40th. . 

A magnificent comet is expected to make its appearance 
during the present year. 

Nine hundred and ninetytwo dollars were recently collect- 
ed in Augusta ata Fair of the ladies of the Baptist Society. 

The Oratorio of the Union Harmonic Society produced 
above two hundred dollars for the sufferers by the late fire. 

The proceeds of an cloquent and interesting Lecture by 
Dr. Barber on the Poetry of the Scriptures, were generously 
contributed to the Vestry of St. Philip’s Church. 











JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





From Parley'’s Magazine. 

Hiow many things it takes to make us happy. 

I s1t down to breakfast. Suppose it is one of the 
plainest possible, and set outin the plainest style. ‘There 
isa loaf of good bread, a pitcher of water, and an 
empty plate and tumbler. ‘There is also a knife to cut 
the bread with. ‘These, with the table on which they 
are spread, and chairs to sit in, constitute the whole. 


Now it takes all these things to make me comfortable. 
| could not very well get along at breakfast with a smal- 
ler number. But have [ ever thought, for one moment, 
that simple as this arrangement appears, it required the 
aid of a great many persons and things? 


The chair that Isitin. Somebody must cut the tree, 
and cart it from the forest; a sawyer must saw it, a tur- 
ner must turn the posts; the chair maker must put it to- 
gether; and the painter must paint it. 


The table. The wood-cutter, again, must cut the tree; 
the sawyer must saw it into boards; the cabinet-maker 


and varnish it. 
There is more to be said about the chair and table 
both. ‘The workmen must have tools to cut the tree. 


saw it, and plane and joint the table; the turner must 








have lathes and tools; and the painter must hayepa 
and brush. If nails are used, in putting the tabfetog@t 
er, there must be iron ore; it must be melted,andthen 
there must be fire, and smith’s shops, and a blows, and 
instruments. But we might go back a dfeat way far. 
ther, had we time. é 

The plate. ‘There must be clay, and heat, and w ork. 
men: and these workmen must have instruments. @he 
clay must be transported to the pottery ; and the plates, 
when completed, must be transported, to be sold. And 
before I use it, some person must be employed to see 
that it is clean. 

The pitcher. ‘The same may be said of this vessel, 
which was said of the plate. 

The half pint tumbler. Sand, potash, great heat, many 
buildings and workmen, with many instruments ; all these 
are necessary before | can have the plea 1d com. 
fort of drinking out of a tumbler. 

The water. This, though cheap and abuffdant, re. 
quired Jabor. It was ‘drawn froma well. But wells 
cannot be dug, and walled, and covered, without work- 
men, and tools and labor. ‘The bucket requires the la. 
bor of a cooper, if not ofa blacksmith. 

The loaf of bread. ‘This loaf was made of wheat, 
ground. But it required yeast to raise it and an oven and 
heat‘o bake ut. Before wheat can be ground, however, 
it must be raised. ‘This requires several persons and 
things. The land must be tilled and prepared with: 
plough or spade, harrow, &c. It must be sown. The 
grain must be cut and attended. It must be threshed, 
winnowed, put up, and carried to the miller. 

The knife. 1 might get along without the knife, for 
I could possibly break the bread. So I might have dis- 
pensed with the plate, andthe tumbler. But these things 
certainly contribute to make me confortable. Now it 
they do, and if [ must have a knife among the rest, it take 
© great number of people and things to furnish it. 

First, the blade must be made. ‘The iron’ore must 
be dug, transported to the forges, melted, formed into 
steel, shaped properly, and ground. Secondly, it must 
have a handle. If made of horn, where is the animal 
to furnish it?) If made of bone, it requires animals, too 
to furnish it; for bones are found only in animals—liv- 
ing or dead ones. But the bone must be wrought into 
a proper shape, and the blade fastened into it. 

So, then, you see that plain and simple as my break- 
fast is;—and without breakfast, I should not be very com. 
fortable—a great many persons and things are employ- 
ed in furnishing it for me. Who would have thought iv 
required so many! But I have-not done yet. 

If it were a eold winter’s morning, I should not be 
very comfortable to eat my breakfast out of doors, and 
without fire. Here I have shelter;—a good room, in a 
good house;—and the reom well warmed. How many 
persons must have been emploved'to prepare all the ma- 
terials that go to make a building, and put it together 
and make and furnish a fire-place! 
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THOUGHTS ON A BALL ROOM. 


Think not I view’d with vacant soul 

That glittering scene of life and mirth; 
Reflection o’er my being stole, 

And gave me thoughts not born for earth. 
Thestrongest beam of sunny days 

Shows not the ocean’s treasur’d store, 
Nor coul@ you, ’mid that dazzling blaze, 

Perceive my heart’s religious eas, 


POEBTEY >. 





™® That eve, amid those airy forms, 


{ thought of Him who tints the rose, 
Reveals the rainbow after storms, 
And in the western sunset glows ; 


Of Him who gave th’ elastic tread, 
The eye of fire, the manly glow, 

The cheek where roses make their bed, 
The pencill’d lid, the brow of snow ; 


\nd I felt grateful for the grace 

Which youth and beauty throw around— 
lhe buoyant air, the mind-lit face, 
arm of sight, the joy of sound. 


ani 
No d J, that those sunny hours 
ould scorch the buds of pious bloom, 
More than I fear that woodland flowers 
In gay parterres will lose perfume. 
Nor did I chill with aspect grave, 
Those eyes, which soon may droop with tears, 
“hose hearts, where yet in grief must wave 
The cypress shade of coming years. 
One gentle caution kindly given 
I could have breath’d to every ear,— 
Kinjoy; but oh forget not Heaven,— 
Enjoy; but seek a nodler sphere. 









— 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


ANSWER TO “A, MI. W.” IN No. 19. 


Dear sister, if the world has aught 
That wakens envy in my thought, 

It is the portrait of myself 

That hangs above your “little shelf." 
You say it does not “sympathize ;”’ 
Alas! the cold and painted phiz 
With silent lips and soulless eyes; 

[t does not know how blest it is. 


Unmov’'d it hears what I would hear 
With beating heart and raptur’d ear: 
Untouch’d it sees, what L would sce 
With loving looks or answering glec. 
It hears that blessed child address 
Its form with cherub tenderness, 

And all unchang’d—is callous too 

To words of sisver-love from you; 

Jt hears her warbling voice prolong 
The notes of some remember’d song. 
A merry bird, untaught by art 
Singing the music-in her heart! 

[t hears the langhter wild and soft 
With which she cheers your moments oft: 
The prayer that rises from her lips 
Like incense from the tender rose 
Before her happy spirit slips 

Into its mantle of repose : 

It sees her porary fairy feet 

Glide in and out with motion fleet. 


Boston, March 9, 1835. 
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Or take by true and graceful rule 

The steps they ’ve learn’d at dancing school. 
It sees her soft and serious eyes 
Dilated with a bright surprize 

When some dear gift from grandpapa 
Reminds her of her friends afar ; 

It sees—ah, how much more than these 
That dull, but favor’d picture sees, 
Which I would give the world could be 
One moment visible to me! 

Dear sister, I do think of you 

With tender sympathy and true, 

And almost wish my very self 

Could “hang above that little shelf.” 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
ON THE DEATH OF A PROMISING YOUTH 


OF SIXTECN. 


Oh who, shall] tell the mother’s wo! 
Her strange, bewild’ring agony, 
When Death has struck his wanton blow, 
And seal’d her idol’s destiny. 
He was a youth of noble aim, 
Aspirifig up to manhood’s pow’r— 
On every heart he fix’d a claim 
That dies not with the present hour. 


Ingenuous, ardent, faithful boy, 
One object only fill’d thy breast, 
To live thy mother’s pride and joy, 
That on thy arm her age might rest. 
Thy short caréer of hopes and dreams 
ls chang’d for happier scenes above, 
Where light eternal on thee beams, 

And all is peace, and truth, and love. 
Thou mourner! weep, and ease thy heart, 
Thy God permits those tears to flow, 

And freely will his grace impart, 
That thou may’st lighter feel the blow. 
Then turn to Him whose ways are just, 
Whose mercy sent his only Son, 
That thou in Him might put thy trust, 
And humbly bow—THY WILL BE DONE. X 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 





LINES TO MY FRIEND, J. W. SOTIMERS, Esq. 


COMPOSED IN THE PLE ASANT GROUNDS OF TONGEVILLF, 
ST. PAUL S PARISII 
Sommers! if to thy court the robin comes, 

Cherrily chirping—and the yellow bird, 

That, in the thorny thicket, hourly hums, 

Like some wild vagrant, with a wilder word 

Of thoughtless ease, and heedless pleasantry— 
If, at the season when the mockbird pairs, 
The wanton warbler at thy window sings, 
Pouring his spirit forth in melody— 

ifthe enamour’d dove no longer fears 
The mantling close that all around her springs, 
Striding the worker’s hoe, and scarcely fleeing, 
(Tho’ then mest taught to love and cherish being 
In fear, away, when the old man appears ;— 
if these unharmed ones thus speak with me, 
Thou hast an evidence that nobly cheers, 
And, with no scruple, ’tis awarded thee. 


W.G. Sims. 
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